TEACHING   IN   THE   INFANTS*   SCHOOL

dig, sow seeds, watch their plants grow and observe the
visits of the bees and butterflies to their flowers; while
the care and study of animals were induced by the
keeping of pets.

As the numbers in the classes began to decrease,
games and occupations became freer in treatment,
while an easier system of discipline led to a more
friendly relationship between teachers and children.
There was also a noticeable tendency in these schools
to postpone the teaching of the three "R's" at least
until the children left the babies' class, and to shorten
the length of these lessons for all children under seven.

Less successful was the attempt to express FroebePs
principle of the unity of a child's life and experience by
the introduction of correlated schemes of work, Since
at that time there was no real belief that a child's
interests were important in school, these schemes W9re
planned by the teacher, and consisted of series of oral
lessons on isolated topics, such as an apple one week, to
be followed by a horse the next, a snowdrop or a twig
the third, the correlation being sought through ex-
pression work of various types, forced to revolve round
the particular topic. Stilted and unnatural teaching
was the result of this effort, although as a relief from the
routine of number and reading, the lessons probably
afforded a welcome change to the children.

In the first decade of the twentieth century, then, a
Infents* School was one which kept the balance